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EVANGELISM AND CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP 
AMONG JUNIORS 


Preparep sy NAN F. WEEKS 


_ Evangelism, in its fullest sense, is the first great goal of 
Christian education 


The Value of Personality 

It is a great achievement to be able to recognize values and 
to discover possibilities. Many boys had watched a kettle 
while its contents boiled, but it remained for Watt to realize 
the possibilities of steam. Countless boys had been flying kites 
before Franklin’s keen mind discovered the secrets of elec- 
tricity. But greatest of all great gifts of discernment is that 
of recognizing values in a human life. In this art Jesus of 
Nazareth was supreme. He never failed to see the possibilities 
in a personality. So fully did he appreciate the value of child- 
hood that he deemed it worth his while to pause in his busy 
life to command that the children be permitted to “come” 
unto him. 

In every department of our complex lives children are the 
world’s greatest asset. They are the foundation of the political 
and social and commercial and spiritual life of tomorrow. 
Coming from God full of possibilities, comprising within them- 
selves powers which may be trained either upward or down- 
ward, their supreme need is for guidance. Mrs. A. A. Lamo- 
reaux has said, “The story of almost every life of marked 
power reveals a human touch at the crossroads.” This same 
thought has been vividly pictured in the following lines, entitled 
“The Crossroads ” : 


He stood at the crossroads all alone, 
The sunlight in his face; 

He had no thought for a world unknown, 
He was set for a manly race; 
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But the road stretched east, and the road stretched west, 
And the boy did not know which road was best; 
So he took the wrong road, that led down, 
And he lost the race and the victor’s crown; 
He was caught at last in an angry snare, 
Because no one stood at the crossroads there, 
To show him the better road. 


Another day, at the selfsame place, 

A boy with high hopes stood. 

He, too, was set for a manly race, 

He was seeking the things that were good. 
And one was there who the roads did know, 
And that one showed him which way to go; 

So he turned away from the road that led down, 
And he won the race and the victor’s crown, 
And he walks today life’s highway fair, 

Because one stood at the crossroads there, 

To show him the better road. 

—Unidentified. 


What Is Evangelism? 


Evangelism is the process of leading an individual to accept 
Jesus Christ as personal Saviour and as Lord of his entire life. 
It involves, as the test of its sincerity, the living of one’s life 
in harmony with God’s purposes, and in accordance with 
Christ’s teachings. Evangelistic zeal has been the great spiritual 
dynamic which has stirred countless lives to heroic and self- 
sacrificing service and which has resulted in lifting untold 
numbers to a plane of high and noble Christian living. 


Evangelism and Christian Education 


It is an unfortunate impression held by some sincere Chris- 
tian workers that evangelism and Christian education are in 
opposition to each other. On the contrary, true evangelism 
must be at the heart of every program of Christian education, 
or the latter cannot rise above the level of a mere code of 
ethics, or of a philosophy of life in which the great dynamic is 
lacking. The Christian educator has but one task, and that is to 
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) present Jesus Christ to the rising generation so that every act 
of every day of every person will be performed in harmony 
with his teaching and will. There may be such a thing as 
evangelism that is not educational but there can be no such 
thing as true Christian education that is not evangelistic. 

This leads us to conclude that the difficulty is not with evan- 
gelism itself, but with the method of evangelism—a very dif- 
ferent matter. Workers with children in particular are anxious 
that their pupils shall be protected, not from evangelism, but 
from adult revivalism. This is a type of evangelism which is 
often used as a reformatory method, but its use should be con- 
fined to the adults who need it. It should never be looked 
upon as a substitute for educational evangelism, but rather 
as a supplementary measure necessary sometimes because the 
church in dealing with childhood and youth has done its task 
imperfectly. 

Dr. W. A. Squires, in his book A Parish Program of Re- 
ligious Education, gives the result of a survey which shows that 
of those won to the church through revival methods 13 per cent. 
remained faithful at the end of five years while 60 per cent. 
of those won through the church school and pastor’s class were 
loyal at the end of the same period. Of course 13 per cent. 
in so vital a concern as soul-winning can justify the means as 
an additional effort, but the 60 per cent. indicates a more sound 
and fruitful way of working. 


Why Siress Evangelism During Childhood? 

An amateur gardener planted a rambler rose which grew and 
flourished all unheeded. It rambled along the fence; it tangled 
itself among the shrubs; it wandered into a neighboring field. 
Then, when the summer was well advanced, the gardener de- 
cided to begin to train the rose; but the task proved difficult 
and distressing to both the gardener and the vine. The growth 
and bloom of many weeks were wasted because tangled branches 

) became broken and had to be removed. Nor did the gardener 
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escape without many scratches and much weariness and some 
of the wisdom which comes from bitter experience. That 
wisdom was to the effect that prevention is preferable to cure; 
that right formation is infinitely more desirable than reforma- 
tion; and that beginnings are the times for easy adjustment. 

The artist, Copping, painted a picture which he called “The 
Hope of the World.” It shows Jesus with a group of chil- 
dren—one child of each race. A superficial glance at the pic- 
ture might lead one to say, “Ah, yes. How very true it is 
that children are the hope of the world!” But that is only a 
part truth. Children may be the world’s hope, or they may be its 
peril; and the artist’s message is that in the children’s intimate, 
personal contact with Jesus Christ lies the hope of the world. 

The church which neglects its own children, which makes in- 
adequate provision for their religious training, and does not 
arrange a frequent and easy and informal time for the chil- 
dren to make Christian decisions on the basis of the informa- 
tion they have received, the experiences they have shared, and 
the inclinations which have been aroused, is neglecting its 
supreme responsibility. 


The Program of Evangelism 

The aim of religious education, from the view-point of the 
evangelical denominations, is complete Christian living, which 
includes belief in God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and vital 
fellowship with him, personal acceptance of Christ as Saviour, 
commitment to his way of life, and membership in the Chris- 
tian church, the Christian motive in making all life-choices, 
and whole-hearted participation in the progressive realization 
of a social order controlled by Christian principles. (Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education.) 

The high and holy task of evangelism is many-sided. It 
must give to the pupil a clear understanding of what it means 
_ to be a Christian, and help him to realize that he has a new 
relationship to Jesus Christ which must express itself in daily 
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conduct toward others. It must make Christianity so real and” 
so attractive that the pupil- shall earnestly desire Christ and 
shall consciously choose to ally himself with him and the forces 
of right. It must furnish the pupil with actual opportunities to 
experience the joy and satisfaction of Christian conduct. It 
must lead the pupil to consider identifying himself with the 
church—Christ’s own organization for the cultivation of his 
ideals and the promotion of his kingdom. This choice should 
be entirely voluntary on the part of the junior, and it will 
grow most readily from the child’s own experience, under care- 
ful guidance. His interest in the church and its endeavors 
will be in proportion to the extent of his participation in its 
activities. Therefore, as a means of arousing and deepening 
the pupil’s desire to become a member of the church, the pro- 
gram of evangelism must include abundant opportunity for his 
cooperation in the church’s work. 


The Normal Experience. There are several very serious 
and difficult questions which face every leader who is concerned 
with the spiritual growth and development of boys and girls. 
Have we the right to ask boys and girls to make a decision of 
such weight that it will affect their whole lives? Are they old 
enough to accept Christ as Saviour intelligently and whole- 
heartedly? Are they capable of understanding what it means 
to be a follower of Jesus Christ? At what age should they be 
led—or even permitted—to take this step? What type of re- 
ligious experience should we expect of these boys and girls? 

General answers are always unsatisfactory and there could 
be no phase of our work in which such answers would be 
more dangerous than in the field of soul culture. Of all places 
where we need a sympathetic, intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of the needs and experiences of each one of our pupils, 


_ the most important is here. It is only when we have acquired 


such an understanding that we are if position to judge whether 
or not a Christian experience on the part of one of our pupils 
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is genuine and sufficient. Granted we have undertaken this 
obligation in its full seriousness, however, there are certain 
principles which may guide us farther. No extreme pressure 
should ever be brought to bear in urging children, even of older 
junior age, to accept Jesus Christ. On the other hand, we must 
recognize that boys and girls are daily making decisions and 
they are developing attitudes that will determine their view- 
point through life. Many of them, because of the wholesome, 
normal Christian training they have received, and the whole- 
some, normal spiritual experiences they have had, are ready 
for this greater decision to commit their lives to Jesus Christ, 
and to realize that he as their Saviour receives them. For 
them conversion is not the same type of experience we expect 
from the town drunkard, but it is a vital and significant spir- 
itual experience, nevertheless. Up until now even the junior 
who has truly tried to live in harmony with God’s will and the 
principles of Jesus Christ, as he understands them, may have 
done so largely as a matter of course, because of the example 
of others, and because his ideals were such that this seemed to 
him the best way to live. There comes a time, however, when 
he faces the fact that he himself must make a definite and per- 
sonal decision to accept Christ as the Lord of his life and as 
the only one who can save him from sin in an imperfect world. 

At what age this experience should occur it is impossible to 
say, because of the differences in the children themselves and in 
their training. It is logical to conclude that where we have a 
fine type of educational procedure adapted to the needs of the 
boys and girls we may expect the age of conversion to be 
younger, and we may also expect the experience of conversion 
to be a more normal experience, seriously undertaken and last- 
ing in its stability, but free from undue emotional stress. 


The Leaders. Midway between the Christ and the child 
stands the teacher, that “artist in soul culture” to whom has 
been entrusted the sacred privilege of introducing a human soul 
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to a divine Saviour. Since we cannot introduce persons whom 
we do not ourselves know, it is very apparent that the teacher 
must be personally acquainted with both the Master and the 
pupil. Knowing the child means infinitely more than being 
familiar with his name and address. It means having a sym- 
pathetic understanding of that pupil’s personal life—his home 
and environment—his interests and his needs, his hopes and 
his disappointments, his possibilities and his limitations. Like- 
wise, knowing Jesus Christ means vastly more than knowing 
about him. It means an intimate and personal acquaintance with 
him which enables one to catch his vision of the task of build- 
ing the kingdom of God in human society and to share his spirit 
in the performance of that work. It means daily contact with 
him and earnest effort to become increasingly like him in 
thought and word and deed. Since it is true that “ we teach 
much by what we say, and more by what we do, and most by 
what we are,” the teacher’s example has tremendous influence. 
Herein lies the necessity for the consistent and consecrated life 
which Leslie P. Hill so forcefully suggests in his lines, “‘ The 
Teacher,” in which he says: 


Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day, 
So prone myself to go astray? 


I teach them knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker, and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 


I teach them power to will and do, 
But only to learn anew : 
My own great weakness through and through. 


I teach them love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but I find 
My own love lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still would be, 
Oh, let the little children see 
Their teacher leaning hard on thee. 
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Prayer. In the rush and whirl of our busy world, there is 
danger of our overlooking the example of the Master-Teacher ( 
who spent much time in talking with God about the great work 
of evangelism. The secret of the marvelous success of the 
early followers of Jesus lay in the fact that they “tarried ” in 
Jerusalem until they received the power of the Holy Spirit. 
We, too, if we would teach effectively, must pause for frequent 
and earnest prayer—prayer for ourselves, prayer for our 
pupils, and prayer with them. 


Atmosphere. Among the many factors which unite in the 
creating of that indescribable something which we call atmos- 
phere, the following should receive our special attention: 

1. The appearance of the room—its cleanliness and tidiness, 
and its freedom from that which is meaningless or tawdry. 

2. Well-chosen pictures which shall silently speak their mes- 
sages of inspiration and helpfulness. 

3. The type of music used—the careful avoidance of every 
suggestion of “jazz,” and the cultivation of an appreciation € 
of that which possesses real music and poetry. 

4. The attitude of the teachers and officers—their reverence, 
their whole-hearted cooperation in the service, their friendliness 
and sympathy with the pupils. 

These, together with the worship service and the lesson pro- 
cedure which are discussed in the following sections, make 
for an atmosphere in which the message of evangelism has an 
opportunity to flourish. 


Worship. Worship aids in achieving the great goal of lead- 
ing the juniors to know and to love and to serve Jesus Christ. 
“The whole service should stimulate the pupil’s thought of 
God, and his love for God.” The pupil’s consciousness of the 
presence of God, and his participation in the group’s com- 
munion with God do much to lead him to a desire to live in 
harmony with God’s purpose and to follow Jesus Christ as r 
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Lord. The successive programs may be so planned that they 
shall present, from many angles, Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Friend, and Christian living as a joyous privilege. Each wor- 
ship service, for a given period, may present a different phase 
of the great, outstanding truth which the program of evangelism 
seeks to emphasize. 


The Teaching Period. Next to the teacher’s personal con- 
tact with the individual pupil outside the church school session 
(see page 9), the class period furnishes the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the work of evangelism. The informality and the 
intimacy of the class group make it possible for teachers and 
pupils to discuss freely and naturally the great truths per- 
taining to the Christian life. The teaching procedure is vastly 
more than giving to the pupils a body of facts. The real gauge 
of a lesson’s success is not “ What has it led the pupils to 
know?” but rather “ What has it helped them to become? ” 
It is possible for a junior to be thoroughly familiar with the 
geography of Palestine and yet miss “the way that leadeth 
' unto life,” or he may be able to repeat glibly the names of the 
- first followers of Christ, and yet have failed to hear in his own 
heart the Master’s impelling call, “ Come ye after me.” Hence, 
the teacher’s real task is that of dealing with the pupil’s life 
situations, meeting the present needs and problems of the 
members of the group, and building upon the experiences of 
the child’s today a strong foundation for the character structure 
of his tomorrow. 

Furthermore, the class may and should be a laboratory pro- 
viding ample opportunity for actual testing of the truths taught. 
~ The junior motto, “ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only,” challenges the teacher to afford the pupils opportunity, 
both during the class session and outside it, to be worthy 
“doers.” 

It will be understood that not all the pupil’s worship experi- 
ences will be confined to that period which we describe as the 
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worship service. During the class session there will occur 
opportunities for informal worship—times when God seems 
particularly close, when gratitude is uppermost, when his help 

is needed for some purpose about to be undertaken, or when a 
happy fellowship may be developed by sharing plans and enter- 
prises with a loving heavenly Father. The teacher who real- 
izes the obligation and privilege of his task will be alert to 
make the most of such opportunities for leading his pupils 
close to God. 

When it is possible for a school to hold a week-day session or 
an extended period (during the church hour), additional oppor- 
tunity is afforded to deepen and strengthen the impressions 
made and desires aroused in the regular Sunday school period. 


Decision and Declaration. In the plan of the teacher as he 
prepares the lesson every Sunday should be a decision day in 
that it should lead to the making of right choices, thereby 
building up ennobling ideals and establishing right conduct. 
Furthermore, there should be from time to time certain pupils ( 
who shall make life’s greatest choice in response to a lesson’s 
message or a personal appeal from the teacher. At least once 
a year we shall do well to set apart a time in which we shall 
endeavor to bring to a climax the message around which the 
teaching has been centered. This should be a day when special 
emphasis shall be laid upon the importance of public confession 
of Christ and of baptism. 

Many and varied have been the methods of conducting this 
special service, and many and varied the results. Because of 
the mistakes of those well-intentioned persons who “ have a zeal 
for God but not according to knowledge,” a few warnings are 
here suggested : ; 

1. Beware of hurried, eleventh hour “ drives” for decisions. _ 
Hothouse forcing for Easter blooming produces plants whose 
blossoms soon wither. Wise planting and careful nurturing 
require time, and the harvesting should be preceded by periods { 
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of special prayer in which teachers and officers unite, praying 
not only for the children but also with them. 

2. Protect the child from the peril of excessive urging. Since 
his decision is a sacred matter between himself and Jesus 
Christ, it should be entirely spontaneous; and the example of 
companions or the urgings of well-meaning adults should not 
be permitted to influence unduly the junior who, in his desire 
to please his elders, may do that which has no significance in 
his own spiritual life. 

3. Guard against any undue emotional appeal. The junior 
is intense in his feeling and impulsive in his responses. Be- 
cause he does not have a very extensive background of experi- 
ence, he does not readily distinguish between emotion and 
conviction. Thus, under intense emotional stress, he may, all 
unintentionally, deceive himself as well as his elders. 

Herein lies one of the objections to the general assembly of 
the entire Sunday school for a Decision Day or Declaration 
Day service. Children are naturally imitators and they are 
especially prone to copy those who are older than themselves. 
Hence the juniors, taken from their customary environment in 
_ the junior department room, and placed with the older members 
of the school, do not feel sufficiently at ease to venture to think 
for themselves. Consequently, without the slightest intention 
of being insincere, the child finds himself carried along by the 
excitement of the new experience, aroused by the emotional 
appeal, and spurred on by the example of those about him. 
Thereupon he makes a public avowal of that which his heart 
has not yet experienced. Such a response, while it swells the 
record of the day’s “confessions,” obviously does the junior 
inestimable and sometimes irreparable harm. 

In contrast with such a session is the simple service with the 
juniors themselves in their own department. This service 
should be preceded by the threefold preparation, united prayer 
by teachers and officers, personal visits by the teachers in the 
homes of the children, and earnest interviews with the pupils. 
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How the juniors will be asked to indicate their decision will 
be determined by each local situation. Following a simple wor- A 
ship service the leader, who may be the superintendent or 
pastor, but who should be one who knows and understands 
juniors, will probably speak briefly to the juniors of the oppor- 
tunities which come to us for making worth-while decisions, and 
of the decision to follow Jesus Christ as the most important 
choice any person can make. The juniors who desire to register 
their. decision now may be asked to come to the front of the 
room, to raise their hands, to sign cards, or to indicate their 
purpose later to their teacher or pastor. The important thing 
is not the avenue of expression used, but the protection of the 
children from the stress of too great an emotional appeal or 
from adult evangelistic methods. 

For several Sundays prior to Declaration Day the programs 
should be leading up to this special time when a declaration or © 
commitment service similar to the following may be used. 


DECLARATION SERVICE 
THEME: Taking Our Stand 


Quret Music: “ Consolation,” by Mendelssohn, 


Catt to WorsHIP. 


Leader: Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of hosts: the whole earth is full 
of his glory (Isa. 6:3). 


Response (sung softly): “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts” 
(Refrain of “Day Is Dying in the West”). 


FELLOWSHIP FEATURES. 
OFFERING SERVICE. 
Leader: Freely ye have received, freely give (Matt. 10:8). 


Collecting of Offering. (Quiet music played during the collecting of 
the offering—“ Saviour, Thy Dying Love.’’) | 
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Prayer (all standing and repeating in unison) : 


Father, we thank thee for thy love, 

And for thy gifts so great and free; 
We gladly bring our off’ring now 

To tell thee of our love to thee. Amen. 


ScrrpturE: Mark 1: 16-20. 


CONVERSATION based on the word straightway in verses 18 and 20, 
bringing out the thought that they might have said that some time, 
later on, they intended to become his helpers. 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us.” 


Story. (If a story is desired, “ Follow the King,” given below, is sug- 
gested as a possible one.) 


PRAYER (read or repeated in unison by all who are willing to make the 
decision) : 
Now in the days of youth 
When life flows fresh and free, 
Thou Lord of all our hearts and lives, 
We give ourselves to thee, 
Our fervent gift receive, 
) And fit us to fulfil, 
Through all our days, in all our ways, 
Our heavenly Father’s will. 


Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be.” 
Just as I am, thine own to be, 
Friend of the young, who lovest me, 
To consecrate myself to thee, 
O Jesus Christ, I come. 


Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 

To be the best that I can be 

For truth and righteousness and thee, 
Lord of my life, I come. 


RECOGNITION oF Decisions. (By the pastor or superintendent or some 
other leader gifted in leading children to a reverent and voluntary 
decision. ) 

PRAYER. 


Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised.” 


) BENEDICTION. 
[15] 


Story “FoLLow THE KING” 

It was Monday evening, and the third-year junior boys were having 
a business meeting at the home of their teacher, Mr. Wells. Dave had 
not been in the class very long, but he thought they were a dandy bunch 
of boys. They surely had some good times together, parties and hikes, 
and one time they camped out overnight. Dave thought a lot of their 
fun was due to Mr. Wells, for he was, in Dave’s opinion, the finest ever. 
He seemed to understand boys and knew just what they liked; he was 
always planning some fun with them, but what Dave liked about as well 
as anything was that he knew how to get them down to serious business 
when it was time for it. They had some mighty interesting times in their 
classroom on Sundays which was as good in its way as the fun they had 
at other times. 

Tonight they were meeting to decide on a name for their class. 
Several had been suggested when Dave said, “ We’ve been having some 
great stories at school about King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. Say, they were the fellows that had great adventures! They 
were brave, too. Do you suppose we could have a name that said 
. something about knights? ” 

“There’s a book in our library at Sunday school called Knights of 
Service,” said Bob. “It has good stories in it, too, about people who did 
kind deeds for other people. Could we be Knights of Service?” 

“Tt sounds like a good name to me,” said Mr. Wells. “And a fine 
one to live up to.” 

“We could look for chances to do brave deeds and kind deeds, like the 
knights long ago and like the people in those stories,” added Dave, who 
liked the idea. 

“Then we ought to have a motto,” said Jim, the class president. “It 
ought to be something that would remind us to be brave and true knights.” 

The boys thought a long time and suggested ‘several, but they could 
not find one that said just what they wanted said. 

“Well, boys,” said Mr. Wells, at last, “we had better close this 
meeting if we are going to have a candy pull. Suppose you all think 
about it this week and see if someone doesn’t get a bright idea by Sunday.” 

The next Sunday morning Jim called the Knights of Service to order. 

“Anybody have any luck finding a motto?” he asked. “I couldn’t 
find a thing.” 

“T found one I liked a lot,” spoke up Dave. “But I’m not sure all of 
it fits us.” 

“Let’s have it,” said several at once. Dave went to the blackboard, 
and taking a piece of chalk, wrote the words: 
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“Live pure, 
) Speak true, 
Right the wrong, 
Follow the King. 
Else, wherefore born?” 


“Our teacher gave it to us,” explained Dave. “Tennyson or some- 
body wrote it about the Knights of the Round Table, and that was what 
they were supposed to do. I thought it was a dandy motto, and one 
we could use except for that part about follow the King. We don’t 
have a king to follow now,” and Dave looked quite disappointed. 

“Don’t we though?” asked Mr. Wells quietly. “Jim, get your Bible 
and look up the last three words of John 19: 14.” 

_In a moment Jim had the place, and read, “‘ Behold your King!’ ” 

“Whom is it talking about, Jim,” asked Mr. Wells. 

Jim glanced down the column. “It’s about Jesus,” he answered. 

“See who can find what he was called in 1 Timothy 6:15,” went on 
Mr. Wells. ; 

Donald had it first, and read the last words of the verse, “‘ King of 
kings and Lord of lords.’ ” 

“Say, I never thought of that. That makes the motto just fit, doesn’t 
») it?” said Dave happily. 

“Well, you'll have to make it fit,” said Mr. Wells. “What do you 

think it means to follow the King?” 

Seriously the boys thought. 

“Tt means doing what he wants you to do,” said Billy. “And trying 
to be fair and ready to help people in trouble, like he did,” added Bob. 

“Wouldn’t it mean joining the church?” asked Jim, who had taken 
that step last year. 

“That is something each one of you would have to decide,” said Mr. 
Wells. “I think most of you are following the King now, but joining 
the church is giving your pledge of allegiance so that everybody can 
know whose side you are on. It means that you are ready to let people 
see that you have taken Jesus as your King and Leader and Saviour ; 

~- that you have made up your mind you want to try to follow him all your 
life, and that you are going to count on his help to keep you from doing 
wrong. ‘That’s the kind of King he is, you know.’ Mr. Wells looked 
around the group of thoughtful boys. 

“Several of you have already made your decision and joined the church 
last year. If any one else wants to——” 

“T do,” said Dave promptly. “I don’t think much of a knight who 

Rp voulanrt stand by his King that way.” 
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In a moment Bob said quietly, “I’d like to,” and Donald added, “So 


would I.” 

“Spoken like loyal knights,” said Mr. Wells. “The King will be 
glad. Let’s talk to him about it now.” 

At the close of that session, when the Knights of Service were dis- 
missed, three especially happy boys went out to do their best with Jesus’ 


help to 
e “Live pure, 


Speak true, 
Right the wrong. 
Follow the King.” 


—Margaret M. Clemens. 


The Plan in One Department 


In one junior department for several Sundays preceding the 
declaration or recognition service, the worship services dealt 
with the theme, “ Making Choices.” Through the services the 
juniors were helped to realize that they were daily making 
choices, small and great, and the total of these choices would 
determine the kind of men or women they become. Their pur- 
pose was to give them guidance in choosing the high way as 
against the low in daily decisions, and to help them face 
thoughtfully and reverently, but without undue pressure, the 
making of the greatest of their life choices: that of accepting 
Jesus Christ as Lord of their lives. In this department picture 
studies were used from week to week to develop the thought of 
making choices: Zimmerman’s “ Christ and the Fishermen ” 
told of some men who made a wise choice and whose characters, 
as a result, grew in power and influence; Hofmann’s “ Christ 
and the Rich Young Ruler ” showed a young man who made 
a foolish choice and who lost the great opportunity of his life; 
“Christ or Diana?” by Long, portrayed a young Christian girl 
stedfastly standing for the right and making a choice far more 
difficult than any asked of us; and Hunt’s “The Light of 
the World” helped the junior to see that Jesus spoke to each 
one, but that making a choice was an individual matter which 
could not be decided by any one else. 
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At the conclusion of this last picture study the superin- 
) tendent spoke briefly of the fact that during the past weeks 
and months several juniors had made their choices, like the 
fishermen of old, to follow Jesus, and he asked those juniors, 
with their teachers and any others who were ready to make 
that choice now to come to the front of the room. It was 
explained that this declaration did not necessarily mean that 
all the juniors who announced their intention to “ follow Jesus ” 
were committing themselves to be baptized and received into full 
church-membership. Many were ready for this further step, 
but this was determined later if it had not already been done 
through individual conferences between the pastor and teachers 
with the juniors and their parents. 
The thoughtfulness with which these juniors made their 
choices attested to the value of careful preparation rather than 
a last-moment, over-emotionalized appeal for a hurried decision. 
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TRAINING FOR CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP 


In order that the junior may understand the duties and appre- 
ciate the privileges of church-membership, a training class for 
prospective members should be organized. This class, com- 
posed of those who have become Christians and have chosen 
to become members of the church, might meet weekly for a 
period of five or six weeks. Such a course should give the child 
a foundation of knowledge and appreciation upon which to build 
his temple of Christian cooperation and service. 


Preparing for the Course. Each junior should be personally 
visited by the Sunday-school teacher or the pastor or the 
leader of the training class. 


The Leader should.be one who not only understands the 
deeper meaning of the Christian life and the underlying prin- . 
ciples of church-membership, but one who also understands 
juniors and who knows how to present the truths in simple 
and appealing form. ' 


The Sessions may be conducted once a week, and it is prefer- 
able that they be held at some time other than the regular Sun- 
day church school period. 


The Materials. Each member of the group should have his 
own Bible and note-book and pen (or pencil), while there 
should be available for general use a concordance, a Bible dic- 
tionary, and a brief commentary, such as Dummelow’s One 
Volume Bible Commentary. A blackboard and chalk are of 
great value. 


The Course. This may be outlined by the pastor or leader. 
The following brief outline is based in part upon a former 
leaflet by Charles W. Gilkie, entitled A Course of Training for 
Church-Membership for Boys and Girls. Additional source 
material may be found in Keystone Course VI, Part III, Unit 
Ili,” Our Chureh:” 
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Lesson I. Gop’s Catt (1 Sam. 3: 1-10) 


) A consideration of some of the ways in which God speaks 
to us today—through the Bible, sermon, Sunday-school 
lessons, hymns, pictures, prayer and meditation, Chris- 
tian friends, nature, and through conscience. 


Lesson II. Jesus’ Catt (Mark 1: 14-20) 


Conversation in regard to Jesus’ call—what it involves and 
what blessings it brings. Many illustrations from every- 
day life will occur to the leader. 


Lesson III. Berne aA CHRISTIAN 


1. The necessity for individual choice (Matt. 6:24). 
2. Reasons for becoming a Christian. , 
Jesus’ love for us (1 John 4:19). 
Our need of Jesus (John 15: 5, last sentence). 
Jesus’ need of us (John 20:21). 
) 3. Growing strong through Bible study, prayer, and service. 


Lesson IV. Wuat It Costs To BE a CHRISTIAN 


What \it used to cost—Stephen, Paul, Peter, the Chinese 
Christians during the Boxer uprising, the Armenians. 

What it costs today in non-Christian countries. 

What it costs us in Christian America—a share of our time, 
our talents, our money; sometimes courage in the face 
of some ridicule. 

The reward (Matt. 19:29; 25:21, 34; John 14: 1-3). 


Lesson V. JOINING THE CHURCH 


Explanation of the term The Christian Church—the many 
denominations who believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and Saviour of the world. (See Keystone Lessons, 
Course VI, Part III, Lessons 1-8.) 
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The Baptist Church. What its members believe: 

1. They believe in loyalty to Jesus Christ as Saviour and ( 
Lord. 

. They accept the Bible as their supreme rule and guide. 
They have no man-made creed, but base their faith 
directly upon the teachings of the New Testament. 

4. They believe that only professed Christians should be 

members of the church. 

5. They believe that no national, state, or city government 
should have any control over the church. This is 
called “separation of church and state.” 

6. They believe in religious liberty—that every one should 
be free to worship God as he thinks right, without 
interference from the government. (Illustrate from 
life of Roger Williams.) 


wd 


The Church Organization. Acquainting the group with the 
various offices and the duties of the different officials 
and boards—pastor, church school officers, director of 
religious education, clerk, treasurer, deacons, trustees, 
and the others. Leading the group to realize their 
church’s relationship to the Association, to the State Con- 
vention, and to the great Northern Baptist Convention. 


Why Every Christian Should Become a Member of the 
Church: 
To show that he is a Christian (Rom. 1:16). 
To accept his share of the church’s work (Matt. 28: 
19, 20). 
To receive the help and encouragement of the church 
ClGor, 122,12-31). 


What the Church Has a Right to Expect of Its Members: 


Love and loyalty. 
Faithful attendance at the services (Heb. 10: 25). 
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Regular and systematic giving toward the support of the 
church and its world-wide work (1 Cor. 16:2). 

Daily living that shall bring honor and not discredit to the 
church (Gal. 5:22). 


— 


Lesson VI. THE OrpINANCES. (See Keystone Course VI, 
Part 3, Lesson 6.) 
Baptism 
Reasons for Baptism: 

The example of Jesus (Mark 1:9-11). 

The command of Jesus (Matt. 28:19). 

The symbol of new life in Christ (Rom. 6:4). 

The words of Jesus’ friends to the very first church (Acts 
2:38). (While baptism is encouraged as a confession 
of one’s faith in Jesus, it is not essential to salvation. 
See Romans 10:9.) 


The Mode of Baptism: Immersion. Jesus himself and his 
early followers were immersed (or dipped) in water 
) (Matt 3: 13-17; Acts 8: 5-39). 
The meaning or symbolism of baptism (Rom. 6: 3-5). 
Only those who have accepted Jesus as their Saviour should 
be baptized (Mark 16:16; Acts 2:38). 


THE Lorp’s SUPPER 


First observed by Jesus himself (Matt. 26: 26-30). 

It is a memorial feast, a reminder of the manner of his death 
for us (1 Cor. 11: 23-34). 

It is a reminder that Jesus is to his followers as bread is to 
their bodies, a constant source of strength and growth. 

It is a time for thoughtful, reverent communion with our 
risen Saviour. 
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(a) Reserve Books may be borrowed 
for a period of two hours. In case no 
call has been made in the interval, books 
may be renewed for a second two hours. 
(Where there is only one copy, book 
must be used in the library.) 

(b) Reserve books taken at 10 p. m. 
Mondays to Fridays are due at 9 a. m. 
the next morning. A reserve book taken 
from the library at 12 m. Saturday is due 
at 9 a. m. the following Monday. 


. Books not on reserve may be drawn from 


the library for two weeks and may be 
- yenewed once for the same period, except 
one-day books. 


_ A fine of two cents a day will be charged 


on each book which is not returned ac- 
cording to the above rule. 


. MAGAZINES ARE NOT to be taken 


from the library without the speciai 
permission of the librarian. 
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